CLASSIC CRIMES
ideal murder. For to do one's self the deed of which by means
of your evidence another is convicted, is a veritable triumph
of naughtiness only to be compassed by a past-master of the
art of homicide. Little wonder, then, that such of the public
as credited James Fleming, that curious old gentleman, with
having achieved this feat at the expense of his former maid-
servant, Jessie M'Lachlan, were lost in admiration of the
veteran's prowess. But there was an opposing faction that
held old Fleming to be the blameless victim of a wicked
woman, seeking to cast upon his venerable shoulders the
weight of her own blood-guiltiness. So the interest of the case
resides in this conundrum: Which of these solutions is the
right one?
I
Sandyford Place is a respectable street in the West End of
Glasgow, and in the summer of 1862 there lived at No. 17
a suitably respectable accountant named John Fleming,
together with his respectable son young John, who occupied
a stool in the paternal office. Mr. Fleming was a widower j
his house was presided over by his sister, and he had two
young daughters. These ladies were also highly respectable.
But there was in the background another member of the family
whose respectability was not on a par with that of the rest.
This was Mr. Fleming's aged parent, James Fleming, who
had been a hand-loom weaver in Cumbernauld and claimed
to be eighty-seven, though it was afterwards averred that he
was in fact but seventy-eight. The point is of importance in
connection with his alleged activities. Now old Fleming,
as he was familiarly known throughout the subsequent pro-
ceedings of which he may or may not have been the occasion,
had failed to attain the high standard of respectability of which
his descendants were in their own persons so justly conscious.
Despite their rise in the social scale, the grandfather remained
a man of the working class. He spoke broad Scots, his habits
were homely, his manners rude and unpolished, and he was
difficult to fit into the genteel middle-class circle of which the
Fleming family was an ornament. His ways were not their
ways; he took his meals in the kitchen, lived largely below-
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